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FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

E have lately received five publications from the United 
States Bureau of Forestry, viz. Bulletins Nos. 46, 
52 and 53, together with Circulars Nos. 30 and 31. Bulletin 
No. 46 is entitled “The Basket Willow,” by Mr. William 
F, Hubbard. The author has evidently made a special 


Fig. i. —Twisted Furrows in Bark of Chestnut from Seed. 


study of willow cultivation from every conceivable point of 
view. At the outset, he gives the general history of willow 
culture, together with the distribution and characteristics 
of the willow. This is followed by a most interesting 
account of willow-growing in the United States from its 
commencement down to the present time. The present 
practice is fully described, and much valuable advice is 
given, showing where improvements can be made on the 
existing methods of planting and tending the willow holts, 
choice of species, harvesting, cutting, sorting and packing ; 
the rods. The paragraphs which deal with expenditure j 
and returns in American willow culture should go a long j 
way to encourage and increase the development of what j 
is at the present time a somewhat neglected industry in 
the United States. 

The Bureau of Forestry is actively engaged in carrying 
out field experiments which are yielding, and will yield in 
the future, information of the utmost importance to willow- 
growers. The bulletin is not entirely confined to willow¬ 
growing in the United States, as the author gives a most 
interesting account of the development of scientific willow- 
culture in Europe, which he adds as an object lesson for 
the guidance of the American cultivator. The manufacture 
of willow ware in the United States is an important feature 
of the bulletin, which is replete with suggestions -‘or h< th 
grower and basket-maker. A chapter on insects injurious 
to the basket-willow has been added, by Mr. F. H. 

Chittenden. A useful appendix at the end of the bulletin 
gives the production and consumption of willow in the 
United States. 

Forest planting in western Kansas, by Mr. Royal R. 

Kellogg, constitutes Bulletin No. 52. The object of the 
paper is to show the species of tree best adapted for western 
Kansas, and the methods of treatment which have proved 
most successful. It seems, from the nature of the climate, 
that forestry on large areas is impracticable, but neverthe¬ 
less, with an intelligent selection of species and a proper 
method of treatment, it may be possible to raise sufficient 
timber to exercise a marked effect upon the landscape, and 
to supply wood for domestic purposes. Among other 
things, the bulletin shows the enormous importance and 
influence tree-growth has on agriculture, not only in break- 
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ing and tempering the effect of cold, dry winds, but also in 
increasing the available supply of moisture in the soil. 
The bulletin is practically a condensed volume on sylvi¬ 
culture. It shows the most suitable species for western 
Kansas, and the site, soil, method of planting and subse¬ 
quent treatment, together with the rate of growth and 
possible returns, are all gone into in a most thorough and 
workmanlike fashion. Plate iv. in the bulletin shows a 
j row of Russian mulberry, and illustrates how the proper 
! treatment of this species might be turned to the greatest 
I use by the farmer. The above row extends more than 
| 20 rods, and contains 200 trees 3 inches in diameter and 
i 20 feet in height. Its total value, if converted into posts 
I and stakes, would amount to 36.40 dollars, and, as the 
j author remarks, a well-cared-for plantation at this place 
I would evidently be a profitable investment. 

Bulletin No. 53, entitled “ The Chestnut in Southern 
j Maryland,” is by Mr. Raphael Zon. This species is evi- 
| dently of great commercial importance in Maryland. It is 
1 apparently used principally for railway ties and telephone 
j poles. As the result of his investigations, the author has 
j arrived at the conclusion that pure coppice is the sylvi- 
1 cultural system to which the chestnut is best suited. Among 
I other things, the report brings out clearly the difference 
| between trees grown from seed and those from the stool, 
j It is interesting to note that coppiced trees have thicker 
| bark than trees from seed. The author further finds, from 
careful measurements and observations, that coppiced trees 
grow faster than seed trees during the first twenty years, 
and finally yield better and earlier returns than trees from 
seed. The illustrations reproduced show the interesting 
fact observed by the author that the furrows in the bark of 
coppice chestnut are straight, while those in the bark of 
chestnut from seed show the characteristic spiral twist. 
The report also contains many tables, showing the rate of 
growth and dimensions of trees from seed and coppice at 
various ages. 

Circular No. 30, by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, is a description 
of an exhibit of forest planting in woodlots at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The exhibit is intended to illustrate 
the different methods of planting with different species and 
mixtures suitable for the different parts of the United 


Fig. 2.—Straight Furrows in Bark of Ccppiee C.ie.'-t.iut. 

States. There are in all forty-eight plots, representing 
different regions to which the various mixtures and density 
of planting are best adapted. This should form a valuable 
guide to sylviculturists all over the United States. 

Circular No. 31, by the same author, is a description of 
a forest nursery exhibit at the above exposition. The most 
suitable form of bed, different methods of sowing, and 
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various kinds of shelter screens are described. The 
coniferous and deciduous nurseries are for obvious reasons 
treated separately. 

This batch of literature gives some idea of the value of 
the work which the United States Bureau of Forestry is 
doing, and, on the whole, its value to the country cannot 
be over-estimated. 


PROGRESSIVE BUDDHISMA 
'T'HE handsomely got-up and well-printed review, Buddhism, 
A is an interesting sign of the times. The Buddhist 
community is apparently realising that it is advisable, so far 
as possible, to bring itself into line with modern develop- 
ments, and to the monthly periodicals appearing in Ceylon, 
Japan, and (strange to say) San Francisco, has now added 
this quarterly journal appearing in Burma. 

The present venture is edited by Ananda Maitreya, the 
name, in religion, of a Scotchman who has entered the 
Buddhist Order; and he has secured the cooperation for this 
number not only of Indian, Burmese, and Sinhalese, but also 
of American and English writers. 

In the editor’s article on “The New Civilisation,” he 
maintains that the new civilisation which is beginning, in a 
way that no ancient civilisation did, to permeate mankind 
should be heartily welcomed by Buddhists as being based on 
that conception of the inviolable sequence of cause and effect, 
of the reign of law, which was, indeed, the main tenet in the 
teaching of the Buddha. And he ventures on a glowing 
prophesy of what the future of humanity will be when this 
conception of law, claimed by him as a special mark of 
Buddhist teaching, shall have worked out its effect in the 
daily lives of men by an increased deference to knowledge, 
and to the men of knowledge, by the growth of a spirit of 
wide toleration and humanity. The courageous optimism 
of this article is in striking contrast with ideas usually held 
about Buddhist teaching; but it is interesting to see how 
thoroughly the party represented by this newest Buddhist 
journal is in sympathy with the teachings and the spirit of 
science. 

Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago, follows with an article on 
“ The Philosophy of Buddhism,” in which he claims that the 
latest, as well as the earliest, Buddhism, rests upon the be¬ 
lief in a universal reign of law, and on the idea that nothing 
is but everything becomes. Mr. Chandra Das has an in¬ 
teresting historical paper on the foundation of Lhassa, and 
Mr. Tau Seng Ko another on the introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma, each of them writing with special expert know¬ 
ledge of his subject. There are shorter articles by other 
writers, paragraphs of notes and news, and some scholarly 
reviews. The journal would be useful to those who desire 
to follow the tendencies in the forward movement among the 
Buddhist communities; whether it is entitled to speak for all 
Buddhists is another matter. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge. —Mr. A. W. Hill, of King’s College, has 
been appointed University lecturer in botany until Michael¬ 
mas, 1909. 

The degree of Sc.D. honoris causa is to be conferred on 
Prof. E. B. Tylor, of Oxford, at a congregation held to-day. 
At the same congregation Mr. J. W. Willis, director of the 
Botanical Gardens, Peradeniya, Ceylon, will proceed by 
proxy to the same degree. 

Mr. C. Shearer, advanced student of Trinity College, has 
been re-nominated to the university table at the zoological 
station at Naples. 

The Board of Geographical Studies has published the 
following schedule for the special examination in geography 
and for part i. of the examination for the diploma in 
geography :—(1) Physical Geography. —Form and motions 
of the earth. Elementary climatology and oceanography. 
Typical forms of land configuration, their distribution and 
modes of formation. (2) Historical and Political Geography. 
—The historical development and political partition of the 

1 “ Buddhism.” An Illusfrated Quarterly Review. Vol. i., No. 4. 
Pp. xxii + 170. (Rangoon : Hauthrawaddy Press, 1904.) 
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different regions of the world, with a consideration of the 
influence of their physical features. A more detailed know¬ 
ledge of the geography of a selected region (for 1905 and 
1906, Europe). (3) Economic and Commercial Geography .—- 
The economic growth of the different regions of the world, 
and the main lines of commerce and communication by land 
and sea in past and present times. A more detailed know¬ 
ledge of a selected region (for 1905 and 1906, Europe). 
(4) Cartography. —The construction and use of maps. A 
general knowledge of the methods of exploratory surveying : 
plane tabling, latitudes 'and azimuths by the sun, latitude 
and azimuth traverses, route traverses and compass sketch¬ 
ing. Heights by barometer and boiling-point thermometer. 
The candidate will be examined orally and practically on 
maps and on the ordinary surveying instruments. Any 
candidate who can produce a sketch made by himself of a 
route traversed by compass, and checked by observations 
for latitude and azimuth with the necessary computations, 
will be examined thereon and will receive special credit for 
good work. (5) History of Geographical Discovery.- —The 
outlines of the history of geographical discovery, with special 
questions on a selected region or period (for 1905 and 1906, 
The Fifteenth Century). (6) Elements of Ethnology. —The 
principal races of mankind, their migrations and present 
distribution. 

London. —At the annual meeting of University College 
on February 22, the following resolution, moved by Lord 
Reay, on behalf of the council, was unanimously adopted :— 
That the Bill now submitted, entitled “ A Bill for Trans¬ 
ferring University College, London, to the University of 
London and for other matters connected therewith and for 
Amending the University of London Act, 1898,” be and the 
same is hereby approved subject to such additions, altera¬ 
tions, and variations as Parliament may think fit to make 
therein. 


Dr. Michele Cantone, of Pavia, is to succeed Prof. E. 
Villari as professor of physics and director of the physical 
laboratory at Naples. At Gottingen, Prof. F. Dolezalek has 
been appointed head of the department of physical and 
electrical chemistry. Dr. H. Kneser has been appointed 
professor of mathematics at Breslau. Dr. Ludwig Claisen 
late professor of chemistry at Kiel, has been appointed 
honorary professor at Berlin, and Dr. Karl Stdckl professor 
of mathematics and physics at Passau. 

In his last report President Eliot recommends, says 
Science, the collection of 500,000k as an endowment for the 
college of Harvard University, and it is said that the alumni 
are making efforts to collect this sum before the next com¬ 
mencement day. The class of 1880 expects to contribute 
20,000 1 . on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
From the same source we learn that Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has given to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy 
25,000!. toward rebuilding the main building which was 
burned last June. He has also given 20,000 1 . to Tufts 
College for the erection of a library building. 

The committee appointed by the Prince of Wales, as 
president of King Edward’s Hospital Fund, to inquire into 
the financial relations between the hospitals and medical 
schools has now issued its report. The committee has formed, 
it is to be noted with satisfaction, the opinion that a broad 
line of distinction ought to be drawn between the pre¬ 
liminary and intermediate studies of a medical student on 
one hand, and the final studies on the other; and that whilst 
the final studies can be pursued with advantage only within 
the walls of a hospital, the earlier scientific studies have 
no real relation with a hospital, and are pursued more 
properly in an institution of university character. The 
committee expresses satisfaction that the statutes of the 
University of London direct the Senate to “ use its best 
endeavours whenever practicable to secure such common 
courses of instruction for internal medical students in the 
preliminary and intermediate portion of their studies under 
appointed or recognised teachers at one or more centres.” 
To do this effectively will mean a great expenditure, and 
the Senate of the university is appealing for funds to 
assist it in carrying out the work. The conclusions 
arrived at by the committee appointed by the Prince of Wales 
should prove of advantage both to the hospitals and to the 
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